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TERMS FOR 1850, 


The price of Tue INpErENDRNT is uniformly as 
follows : . 

To subscribers in New York, Brooklyn, Williams- 
burgh, New Haven, Hartford and Boston, Two Dot- 


LARS AND Firty Cents, for which sum the paper 


will be delivered by carriers. 7 


To all subscribers out of the city, who receive their 


paper by mari, Two Dollars, 

To Clergymen, six copies for Ten Do.tars. 

Any subscriber who renews his subscription and 
forwards us the names of two new subscribers, shall 
have the Tree for Frve dollars. 

All subscriptions to be puid invariably IN ADVANCE. 


All Postmasrers who will send us the names of 


new subscribers, with the money, may retain fifty 
cents on each for commission. 

Subscribers whose subscriptions have expired, and 
who wish to continue to take the paper, are requested 
to remit the money for the ensuing year in an envelope 
to the address of the Publisher. 

We have employed a few canvassers, but as it is 
impossible for them to reach any considerable portion 
of the field, we must rely on our friends and subscrib- 
ers to attend to our interests in their own neighbor- 
hoods. 


ae — —— * 


THE TRINITY OF GOD. 

From the earliest age of Christianity, through 
all the succession of the centuries, the Church 
—the great Christian commonwealth—has held 
that in the Divine Unity there is a mysterious 
Trinity. God as manifested to us in the Gospel 
God as working the work of human redemp- 
tion, saving us from our sins, and restoring us 
to that character and blessedness for which we 
were created—is revealed as the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. The Scriptures give 
us not indeed a theological formula of this doc- 
trine, developed and defined, and fitted to its 
place in a scientific system,—but such facts, such 
statements, such rudiments and elements of the 
science of God, such testrmonies concerning the 


Savior of men and the work of salvation, that 
the moment we begin to sum up and define our 
knowledge of the Gospel—_the moment we begin 
to sum up what we know assuredly about our 
Savior and the process of that salvation whith 
we hope for—we find ourselves inevitably shap- 
ing and unfolding from the Scriptures the doc- 
trine of the Trinity of God. Thus, in the earliest 
of the four Gospels, Christ himself inaugurates 
his Church, and: requires his disciples to be bap- 
tized “to the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost ;” and we cannot 
begin to inquire into the meaning of this bap- 
tisma! formula and of the faith which is pro- 
fessed in such a baptism, without meeting face 
to face the great mystery of a three-fold person- 
ality in the One living and true God. Thus too, 
in the apostolic form of benediction, where all 
that the Gospel offers is summed up in one brief 
utterarice of benevolent and devout desire, the 
first attempt at explanation brings us at once to 
this great mystery of God's Trinity. Thus 
again, wherever a Divine dignity is ascribed to 
Christ “the only begotten of the Father,” or 
wherever any personal acts are ascribed to the 
Holy Spirit in any express or implied distinction 
from the Father, we meet the elements of the 
same great mystery—a mystery that will not be 
explained away without carrying along with it 
all that is distinctive of the Gospel. 

Accordingly it appears alike to the most cur- 
sory examination and to the most accurate, that 
from the earliest ages of Christianity, the Con- 
fessions of faith, and the leading discussions and 
controversies in the Church, have turned upon 
nothing so much as upon this great cardinal mys- 
tery in its various relations. The Apostles’ 
Creed—so called not as if it had been drawn up 
by the Apostles and imposed on the churches 
through all time with their authority, but only as 
being a traditionary and immemorial form of 
professing the faith which the Apostles taught— 
that ancient creed which was manifestly brought 
into shape in the primitive age in which the facts 
of the gospel story had not yet been hammered 
out by discussion into theological propositions— 
is little else than an unartificial and unspecula- 
tive profession of faith in the Divine Trinity, as 
the Trinity was held when the doctrige had not 
yet been logically defined and even the word had 
not yet been invented. Taking up and expand- 
ing somewhat the baptismal formula, it says, 
“T believe in God, the Father Almighty Maker 
of heaven and earth: and in Jesus Christ Hs 
onty Son Our Lornp, who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate; was crucified, dead and 
buried ; the third day he arose from the dead, he 
ascended into heaven and sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty; thence he 
will come to judge the living and the dead. 1 
believe in the Holy Spirit, the holy universal 
Church, the communion of the saints, the for- 
giveness of sins, and the life everlasting.” 

Unfold this creed, expound it, reduce its inar- 
tificial statements to a logical and speculative 
form; let it cease to be faith and become the- 
ology ; and we have in it,a profession of the doc- 
trine of the Divine Trinity. We have One God, 
adored as the Creator and Almighty Father. In 
the person of Jesus Christ we have humanity in 
a mysterious union with the Godhead ; God's 
ONLY Son, our Lord, comes miraculously into 
this human world, under the limitations and 
weaknesses of our human nature ; he suffers, he 
dies, he rises and lives again; he ascends into 
heaven, retiring beyond the sphere of things vis- 
ible; he sits upon God's throne ; he is the uni- 
versal judge, the awarder of the last retributions. 
Here too we have the Holy Spirit; God in the 
hearts of his own children ; the Comforter whose 
perpetual presence in the life and being, the unity 
and sanctity of the holy and universal common- 
wealih of faith; in whom all the holy have fel- 
lowship, communion, partnership with God and 
therefore with each other; whose presence in 
believing souls, uniting them to Christ, seals the 
forgiveness of their sins, assures them of their 
resurrection from the dead, and is to them the 
earnest of the life everlasting. The Apostles’ 
Creed then—that traditionary outline of Chris- 
tianity, the antiquity of which is such that no- 
thing not strictly apostolic can be deemed more 
ancient, isa profession of faith in the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost. It does not 
indeed attempt any metaphysical exactness of 
expression. It only accepts with devout sim- 
plicity of faith, the great facts of Scripture in 
which the doctrine of God’s Trinity is included. 
The doctrine lies in this creed not as it is defined, 
curiously and elaborately, in later creeds, not as 
it is logically unfolded and defended in systems 
of theology, but more as it lies in the facts of 
the Gospel undeveloped and undefined, like phys- 
ical science lying folded up in the facts of the 
outward and material world. 

It may be not altogether unnecessary for us to 
say here that we do not refer to the Apostles’ 
Creed—nor would we refer to any other creed— 
for the sake of proving the doctrine of the Divine 
Trinity. If that doctrine cannot be proved from 
the holy Scriptures, it cannot be proved at all. 
And to our view the strength of the scriptural 
argument lies not only or chiefly in the ordinary 
isolated proof texts, strong as many of them are, 
but far more in the whole substance and coher- 
ence of the Gospel as the story of “God mani- 
fest in the flesh.” We find the doctrine in the 
divinely attested facts of which it is the bass. 
We find it underlying the blessed promise of re- 
demption, which was the light of the Old Testa- 
ment. We find it underlying all the stupendous 
history of Jesus the Christ, our Savior. We 
find it underlying all the process of the salvation 
of an individual soul, its deliverance from the 
curse and the power of sin, and its transforma- 
tion into the likeness of God. We find it under- 
lying all the hopes which the Bible gives us’of 
the ultimate triumph of Christ the Redeemer over 
the powers that rule the darkness of this world. 
Our faith is in the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, One God, and this faith it is which 
assures us that Christ our Lord and hope shall 


[ conquer every enemy, and that the earth, sub- 
dued at last and subject to his dominion, shall 
blossom in all her wilderne’ses with the bloom 
and fragrance of the primeval Paradise. 


NON OMNIA POSSUMUS OMNES. 


The meaning of this Latin proverb is, “Not ev- 
ery body can do every thing.” We have been 
reminded of it by seeing of late that some men, 
and some editors even, cannot tell how many 
years it takes to make the half of a hundred. 
Even our neighbors of the American Messenger, 
whose monthly sheet for January, 1850, has al- 
ready made its appearance—printed in a style in 
which no ordinary newspaper can afford to be 
printed—have fallen into the mistake of suppos- 
ing that with the close of the year 1849, the first 
half of the current century is completed. Other 
newspapers are beginning to throw out intima- 
tions of the same kind. And it may be presumed, 
without any special disrespect, that as many as a 
thousand preachers of various denominations in 
these United States are already beginning to med- 
itate the sermons which they will preach about 
the completion of the half-century, on the first 
Sabbath in January next. The old Latin prov- 
erb, “ Non omnia possumus omnes,” may be safely 
enough translated, “It is not every body that can 
tell whether forty-nine is the sameras fifty.” 

The years of the Christian era, so called, begin 
to be counted from the supposed date of Christ's 
birth ;—though in fact the commencement of the 
era differs by about four years from the actual 
date of the Savior’s incarnation. Suppose a 
man to have been born—as those who introduced 
our mode of dating supposed that Christ was 
born—on the first day of the year; and tell us 
how old that man was on the first day of the 
year 2. Then tell us if youcan how many years 
he had lived on the first day of the year 50. Had 
he on that da, completed half a century of hu- 
man life, or was he only beginning his fiftieth 
year? Count on to the end of the first century. 
When was that century completed? Did the year 
100 belong to the first century, or to the second ? 
lf the seccond century began on the first of Jan- 
uary, A. D. 100, then the first century contain- 
ed only 99 years; and if ninety-nine make a 
hundred in one case, why should not ninety- 
nine be a hundred in all cases? If then it must 
be admitted that as the first century began with 
the beginning of the year 1, so the second cen- 
tury must have begun with the beginning of the 
year 101; why must it not be admitted also that 
this nineteenth century began on the first of 
January, 1801% And if the century began on 
that day, at the first moment after the mid- 
night that marked the close of the year 1800, 
pray tell us whether there is any arithmetical 
possibility of completing the first half of this 
nineteenth century prior to the midnight clock- 
striking that shall tell the last moment of the year 
1850. 

On the whole itmay be made a theme of grat- 
ulation that the lapse of the year, and the ‘notch- 
ing of the centuries’ does not depend onthe de- 
termination of our neighbors at the Tract House, 
and of others, who seem resolved to seize the 
coming half-century by the forelock and bring it 
upon the world a year too soon. Each year of 
the forty-nine has brought in turn its mercies, its 
opportunities, its changes ; and each in the tra- 
cing of its records has chronicled the progress of 
God’s redeeming and renewing work. Let us 
wait for the fiftieth, if God will permit us to see 
its beginning and its close ; and let us hope and 
pray and struggle that the close of the half-cen- 
tury may find that great and blessed work in 
which the redeemed are permitted to be co-work- 
ers with the world’s Redeemer, far in advance of 
where it stands at the close of 1849. 


ST. NICHOLAS, ALIAS SANTA CLAUS, ALIAS 
OLD NICK. 

Few things are more wonderful than the 
thoughtlessness df many otherwise intelligent 
and conscientious parents, in regard to the early 
religious education of their children. 

St. Nicholas is the name of one of the objects 
of that sort of idol-worship which prevailed in 
all parts of Europe before the Reformation, and 
which prevails in Roman Catholic countries to 
this day. This saint—a deified bishop of the 
fourth century—was honored as the patron of 
sailors; and inasmuch as sea-faring men, how- 
ever religiously inclined, have not been in former 
ages remarkably discriminating in their theologi- 
ca] views, it is not much to be wondered at that, 
in the process of time, the nickname of their 
patron saint, “ Old Nick,” became a vulgar name 
for the devil, or rather for that vulgar idea of the 
devil which, was transferred from the old heathen 
mythology into the church mythology of the 
middle ages. The Dutch founders of New 
York—emigrants as they were from a country 
which owed so much wealth and greatness to its 
ships and sailors—brought with them a tradition- 
ary respect for St. Nicholas, or in their dialect, 
“ Santa Claus,” which all the Calvinistic thorough- 
ness and all the heroic wars and martyrdoms of 
the Reformaticn in the United Provinces, had not 
effaced from the minds of the vulgar in that 
country. 

From the Dutch settlers of New York there has 
come down to the present day, not only descend- 
ing in the line of the uncorrupted Knickerbockers, 
but diffused and propagated through all the re- 
gions and races affected by the influence of this 
metropolis, the custom of making presents to 
children at Christmas and New Year’s, in the 
name of St. Nicholas or “Santa Claus.” The 
little child is taught to hang up his stocking, or 
to perform some ceremony of that kind, at going 
to bed, and to expect that in the morning he will 
find some of those gifts which the kind “ Santa 
Claus” brings to good children in his nocturnal 
visit. Morning comes, and sure enough the 
promise has been fulfilled. The child has no 
skepticism; his religious nature, ready to be 
misguided, accepts this mythological giver of 
good gifts, this half Romish and half Pagan tu- 
telary genius of good little boys and girls, as a 
veritable god. He has received a lesson in his 
religious training, and one that takes a far deeper 
hold upon his natural religious capacity than 
twenty Sunday drillings in the catechism, wheth- 
er it be Calvinistic like those of Heidelberg and 
Westminster, or Catholic like that of the Church 
of England. He really believes in “ Santa 
Claus” more distinctly and intelligently, and far 
more feelingly, than he believes in Christ. His 
Christian parent has given him a lesson which 
contradicts that first principle of Christianity, the 
principle that the gods of the heathen are vanity 
and a lie, 

In like manner, if little children in their cre- 
dulity are taught to believe in fairies, and in 
other superstitions of the same kind, they will 
believe with all the simplicity and force with 
which ingenuous childhood ought to believe what 
parental authority teaches. And what is the 
effect of filling a child’s mind with such lessons 
of Pagan superstition? Is polytheism any bet- 
ter for children than it is for men and women ? 

One effect, natural though not immediate, is 
tooimportant not to be noticed. In the pro- 
gress of the child's education, the time must 
come when, gradually or suddenly, he is unde- 
ceived. He is told at last, or he finds out indi- 
rectly and perhaps incidentally, that “Santa 
Claus” and his annual advent with such wealth 
of toys and sugar plums is a humbug, and that 
fairies and aj] such “creatures of the element” 
never had any existence save in the easy faith of 
ignorant and unsuspecting souls. What sort of 
a discovery is thist He finds out that he has 
been imposed upon; and by whom? By those 
whom he most trusted, and whom his nature 
bound him to trust implicitly. He finds that this 
great deception has been practiced upon him 
ever since he can remember, by those on whose 
trustworthiness he is deyendent for all he knows 
or thinks he knows of things not seen. The 
very same lips that are teaching him about God 
who made him, and Christ who loved him and 
died for him, have taught him other lessons about 
invisible powers and agencies, which are how 
discovered to be mere impositions. His religious 





nature has been wronged and cheated ; and the 


lesson of superstition, harmless as it seemed in 
itself, becomes by its explosion a sad, perhaps a 
fatal lesson of skepticism. . : 

If the children are made to understand from 
the first that “ Santa Claus” and the fairies, and 
all that, are really nothing, mere figments for the 
mind to play@with, there may be no such danger 
as that which we have indicated. A child may 
enjoy all the fables of “the Arabian Nights,” 
knowing them to be fables, as perfectly as if he 
believed them to be true. 


A CORRESPONDENCE. 


My Dear Six,—You will be surprised to see 
portions of your letter in a newspaper ; and will 
hardly thank me for a printed correspondence in 
place of those confidential hieroglyphics, in de- 
ciphering which, you have not gained ehough 
information to pay for the loss of patience. But 
it is just as you said in one of your former notes, 
that you “find many serious persons making the 
same inquiries that so much absorb me.” [| 
think that your mind is moving in a current of 
minds—and that as you feel their doubts, and ex- 
press their difficulties, any suggestions that shall 
satisfy yours, will, to some extent, reach theirs. If 
your name is withheld, | am sure you will not 
fear being mingled in any public discussion, 
which so ill agrees with your retiring habits and 
quiet way. I cannot pretend to write with the 
easy carelessness with which one addresses a 
friend, fearless of all critics. I have a vague 
sense of writing, through you, to the public, but 
[ will do my best to deceive myself, and write to 
the public as if I were writing only to you. 

I shall only allude now to a single topic of 

your last :— 
_ “Theartily believe not only in personal yo 
imental religion ; but in the reality of that deep 
seriousness, through which a worldly mind grows 
into it. Indeed, nothing seems to me so rash and 
unmanly as thoughtlessness about one’s own per- 
sonal character. How one can believe in an eternal 
world, where joy or sorrow are perpetuated, how 
he can believe that his present conduct will put 
him upon the one or the other immortal experi- 
ence, and yet live trivially, wholly and merely 
engrossed with secular things, I could never un- 
derstand. You must not think, therefore, as 
your reply shows that you do, that I doubt the 
fact or the wholesomeness of religious serious- 
ness—or conviction of sin, as many term it; or 
of conversion as the natural progress and result 
of such seriousness. 

‘* But what is there in such a change which may 
not be accounted for upon natural principles ? 
Why should you insist that conversion is instan- 
taneous, when the facts would incline us to think 
it gradual? Can anything be less favorable to 
such a change than the intoxication of a revival ? 
Ought we not to expect a subsidence of feeling, 
after a time, that shall correspond to its first ex- 
cess? And will not a man who has sober'y 
wen 9p his duties and destiny, calmly and by 

imself, and then decided to live a Christian life, 
be much more stable and independent than those 
who have been moved by the common impulse of 
a crowd ?” 

The questions which you have crowded toge- 
ther in so short a space, evidently represent a 
long-continued meditation on your part, and they 
touch so many separate points that I cannot an- 
swer them all in one letter. , 

Certainly, every phenomenon in conversion may 
be accounted for upon natural principles. Do you 
suppose that the mind ever produces results ex- 
cept in accordance with its own laws? The 
moment a mind acts in any other way, it is not 
so much inspired, as deranged. Those who be- 
lieve in the efficient agency of the Holy Spirit, in 
the change experienced by every vital Christian, 
do not believe that influence to be one which su- 
persedes the regular activity of the mind, and 
still less one which produces abnormal results. 
And here it seems to me is the latent ia!lacy of 
such reasonings as you seem now to incline to, 
that God cannot produce results in the human 
mind, and these results still be normal and natu- 
ral. On the other hand I suppose the mind never 
to act so naturally as when it exerts itself under 
the stimulus of Divine influence. Without raising 
the question of the mode of Divine influence, and 
whether it is analogous to the action of one hu- 
man mind upon another, it is proper to observe 
the fact, that it is in the power of one mind to 
cause another to act as it would not have done 
but for such extrinsic influence. Nor when we 
feel the suggestive or stimulating power of other 
minds, do we dream that the actions resulting in 
us violate any law of mental action. I cannot 
see, therefore, upon what ground you suppose 
conversion, because wrought by the Holy Spirit, 
to be unconformable to natural law. Are 
you prepared to say that God does not work by 
means of and through the mind’s own laws ? 
May it not be the Spirit’s office to inspire the 
mind to aright use of all its faculties? Then 
the work of the Spirit will be not only Divine, 
but, in its fruits, perfectly and eminently con- 
formable to natural laws. When, therefore, you 
find yourself able to account for each step of the 
mind’s change by certain natural causes, you are 
no more obliged to say that God could net have 
produced these changes, than you are to affirm 
that a parent does not influence his child to cer- 
tain trains of thought and to certain decisions ; 
or that a teacher does not inspire certain mental 
results in his pupils: or that a speaker does not 
infuse certain emotions and purposes into his 
hearers,—because child, pupilfand auditor employ 
their natural faculties in a legitimate way, in 
evolving those experiences which parent, teacher 
and speaker have inspired in them. Is not the 
Bible explicit, and almost technically philosophi- 
cal in its expression of the facts? Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling: for 
it is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure (Phil. 2: 12, 13). The 
effect of God’s influence, then, is not to create re- 
sults in man’s mind in spite of it, but to inspire 
that mind to produce its own results in its own 
natural and right way. My reasoning in the 
premises would be exactly the reverse of yours, 
viz. in view of such a momentous change as that 
called conversion, I should. say, because this 
change has so manifestly resulted from the 
mind’s healthiest “activity, God must have given 
it impulse and aid in acting so naturally. If I 
have not made my meaning plain, I will try 
again, and J must at any rate take another occa- 
sion to remark upon your other question. 

I am truly yours, 
* 


QUESTION ON CHEAP POSTAGE. 


Does any sensible man, who is acquainted with 
the working of cheap postage in England, doubt 
fora moment that we are to have the benefits of 
the same system here ? 

If it must be, and is to be, and cannot but be, 
then the sooner the better. Why waste time in 
trials you know will not give satisfaction? 

There can be no question as to the utility of 
cheap postage—none as to its practicability, 
none as to the ability of the country to sustain 
it. Why, then, delay ? 

No intermediate or half-way steps will make 
its introduction easier or cheaper. There is no 
reason to delay but the cowardice of statesmen. 
Let them act like men, and they will be honored 
as men. ; 


—re—— 


IMPROVED MANNERS AND MORALS OF CON- 
GRESS. 


It has been gratifying to observe that the excit- 
ing and protracted contest for the Speakership 
in the House of Representatives at Washington, 
has been conducted on all sides with so little 
breach of decorum. There was reason to appre- 
hend the repetition of scenes which have so often 
disgraced the closing hours of the Sessions of 
‘Congress. But the gentlemen at Washington 
seem to feel that they are acting upon a question 
of great principles, and in sight of the whole 
country, and are therefore jealous of the honor of 
the House, even in its anomalous and inchoate 
position. This is a pleasing sign of the progress 
of public sentiment and of general morality. 
There has been but one controversy of a person- 
al nature, on the floor of the House, and that has 


as an indication of the improved char- 








wana settled, and—what is of more im- 
acter of Congress and of the times—the an- 
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nouncement that a personal dispute had been 
settled by explanation and apology instead of a 
duel, was received with applause by the House. 


“ Mr. Bayly rose to make an announcement, which 
he read. the personal controversy which un- 
fortunately occurred on the floor of the House of 
Representatives a few ov since, between Duer of 
New York, and Meade of Virginia, as the friends of 
those gentlemen, we feel it to be due alike to the body 
and to them, to-make a public announcement in rela- 
tion thereto. From the ndence which prompt- 
ly ensued between those gentlemen, it was ascertained 
tat in accusing Meade of being a disunionist, Duer 
meant to state nothing as to a matter of personal 
knowledge, nor to impute anything opprobrious or 
personally offensive, but merely to express an infer- 
ence which he had drawn from a spaech lately deliv- 
ered by Meade, as to his political sentiments; that the 
reply of Mr. Meade was not intended to impute to 
Mr. Duer a want of veracity, but only as a denial of, 
in the most emphatic form, the fact charged ; and that 
the retort of Mr. Duer being inducec, by misconcep- 
tion, has been by him regretted. The result has been 
4n adjustment, on terms honorable and satisfactory to 
both gentlemen, and a restoration of their previous 
relations. ey Thomas H. Bayly for Meade, 
and Charles Conrad for Duer. (This was received 
with applause.)” 





Editorial Correspondence. 


—— 8 Ges 


WESTERN NEW YORK; LOCKPORT, 


In my last I dismissed Lockport with a passing 
notice, omitting all statistics of the place and its 
institutions. A brief presentation of these will 
probably interest many readers. Lockport is the 
county town of Niagara county, and contains a 
population of from 8000 to 10,000. In twenty- 
five years it has grown up from nothing; for 
when the Erie Canal was commenced, there stood 
upon the site of Lockport but a solitary log cot- 
tage, which has since given the name of Cottage- 
street to one of the broad and beautiful avenues 
of the village. Population has been attracted to 
the place by the business furnished in connection 
with the canal, such as labor upon the works, 
transportation, and manufacturing by means of 
the artificial water power thus introduced. The 
manufacturing interest will be greatly increased 
when the enlargement of the canal shall have 
been completed. The canal here rises or de- 
scends by five double locks in succession, each 
of twelve feet lift. These Jocks have just been 
rebuilt to correspond with the enlarged dimen- 
signs of the canal, at an expense of about 
$600,000. The locks are built of stone procured 
in the vicinity, neatly faced, and laid with great 
regularity. The broad platforms of masonry 
between each pair of locks, which are connected 
by successive flights of steps, present from be- 
low an appearance like the ascent toa gigantic 
temple. In each platform are inserted iron posts 
for making fast the boats as they are passed 
through the lock, and fixed treadles against 
which the lock-tenders brace themselves in open- 
ing or closing the gates. A substantial railing 
of iron is erected as a guard wherever needed, 
and ample provision-is made for lighting the 
locks by night. The whole structure wears the 
aspect of neatness, solidity, and durability, and 
is highly creditable to the enterprise of the 
State and to the skill and workmanship of 
the engineer. For a distance of three miles 
above Lockport, i.e. west of the village, the 
canal is excavated through a bed of limestone 
rock at an average depth of 20 feet. The di- 
mensions of the canal above Lockport, when 
fully enlarged, will be about 100 feet in width 
by 8 in depth, and as there are no locks above, 
with the exception of one or two guard-locks 
for occasional use, the waters of Lake Erie will 
flow uninterruptedly for thirty miles to the vil- 
lage, where the fall of sixty feet will furnish a 
water-power vying with that of the Genesee at 
Rochester. For several years past the water of 
the canal has been drawn off in winter, in order 
that the Work of enlargement might then be car- 
ried forward, and in consequence of this the 
factories dependent on the canal have been 
obliged to make use of steam-power in the win- 
ter months. But after that work is completed, 
there will be an unlimited supply of water 
throughout the year; for with Lake Erie for a 
head it can never be exhausted, and there will 
always be a surplus from the canal which may 
be used over and over again as it is carried down 
from tne summit to the Rochester level. The 
Erie Canal will then become the vast mill-race 
of Niagara, and Lockport perhaps a city of fac- 
tories. The building of a railroad from Rochester 
to Lockport, for which a charter has been ob- 
tained, and for which the level face of the coun- 
try is unusually favorable, by opening a more 
direct route to Niagara Falls would greatly in- 
crease the business of Lockport, and enliven its 
aspect. 

In view of the probable increase of the village, 
it is pleasant to notice what provision has been 
made for the intellectual and religious improve- 
ment of the population. The high school at 
Lockport is for Western New York a model in- 
stitution. The building, which is of stone, two 
stories high, with wings, and surmounted by a 
cupola, stands on the brow of a hill overlooking 
the lower town and commanding an extensive 
prospect, and is surrounded with ample orna- 
mental and pleasure grounds. The lower floor 
of the main building is occupied as a lecture- 
room and a chapel, and is capable of accommo- 
dating about six hundred persons. The wings 
on the first floor are divided into recitation-rooms 
and rooms for the cabinet and library; the for- 
mer containing many rich mineral specimens, 
and the latter about 2500 volumes. The second 
story throughout is divided into recitation-rooms 
of convenient size for the several departments, 
male and female, primary and more advanced. 
The whole building is well warmed and ven- 
tilated, and is supplied with water in each of the 
principal halls. The philosophical, chemical, 
and astronomical apparatus is well selected and 
of the highest order, and the physical sciences 
receive their due share of attention in the course 
of study. Music is made a branch of instruction 
in the school, vocal music being taught to all 
the pupils, and instrumental to such as desire it, 
asaneztra. The singing by the choir in the 
chapel at the opening of the morning session, 
was a very pleasing feature in the exercises. 
The plan of the school is somewhat analagous 
to that of the Free Academy in this city. There is 
a prescribed course of study, with corresponding 
gradations in the classes. The primary schools, 
of which there are several in different parts of 
the town, are made tributary to this, their pupils 
being advanced upon a successful examination 
to a place in the “Union School.” The institu- 
tion is now under the superintendence of Mr. F. 
R. Lord, a son of President Lord, of Dartmouth 
College, a gentleman in every way competent 
for his responsible station. Well qualified as- 
sistants are employed in the various departments, 
which now comprise several hundred scholars. 
Some apprehension is felt lest the construction 
of the new school law should be adverse to the 
interests of the school. While the boon of a 
rudimental education should be secured to all 
alike freely, it is impossible that an institution 
on such a scale should flourish under the free 
system, without much larger resources than it 
is likely to receive from the State. But even if 
a short-sighted legislation should prejudice the 
interests of the “Union School,” it ig to be 
hoped that a just pride in the institution, and a 
sense of its great value to the community, will 
dispose the citizens of Lockport to sustain it by 
voluntary taxation. 

The churches of Lockport are principally lo- 
cated in the upper town. The village is laid out 
on both sides of the canal, descending the hill 
in an easterly direction from the plateau of the 
Erie level to that of the Rochester level—the 
face of the country being here divided into a 
succession of steppes, rising one above another 
at long intervals. At the base of the hill, in 
what is called the lower town, there are several 
factories, and some beautiful private mansions 
surrounded with shrubbery ; yet the general as- 
pect of this part of the town is uninviting. 
Here are two churches, an Episcopal and a Pres- 
byterian (0. S.), which however are but occa- 
sionally opened for public worship. The main 
part of the village is built on the summit of the 
hill, where are wide streets for business and 
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pleasant avenues for private residences, iaid out 
with neatness and regularity. A broad bridge 
covers the canal which is used as a stand for 
market-wagons. Crossing this bridge to the 
north, you meet four churches which form a 
quadrangle,—the Congregational and the Presby- 
terian on one side of the street, the Methodist 
and the Universalist on the other, any two of 
them separated by only a few rods. A little to 
the west of these is the Episcopal Church, and 
in other parts of the village are a Baptist Church, 
a Lutheran and a Roman Catholic. The Friends 
also and the Africans have their meeting-houses. 
None of these edifices display much architectural 
taste, except that belonging to the Baptists. I 
havealready spoken of the Congregational house 
of worship as a plain, neat building of stone, 
well finished in the interior, and capable of ac- 
commodationg about 600 persons. There isa 
debt of less than $2000 remaining on the prop- 
erty, for the payment of a considerable part of 
which provision has been made. The church 
numbers upwards of 100 members and the’ con- 
gregation about 400. The Sabbath-school is 
flourishing, and the choir well sustained. In 
short, it has been demonstrated in Lockport, that 
achurch can live and flourish, through God’s 
blessing, upon its own resources, without the 
protection of any ecclesiastical body and with- 
out any formal pYan of union with other 
churches. 
THE PLAN OF UNION. 

The inquiries which T made of the brethren of 
the Council—who represented a wide section of 
country—and also at various stopping-places on 
the route, more than ever satisfied me that the 
“Plan of Union,” as carried out in practice, is 
unfavorable not only to the growth and pros- 
perity of Congregational churches, but also to 
true harmony and fellowship between Pre&- 
byterians and Congregationalisis. When a 
Congregational minister is invited to become 
the pastor of a Presbyterian church, he almost 
invariably unites with the Presbytery, —as 
indeed it is best that he ‘should,—although the 
Plan of Union otherwise provides. But if a 
Presbyterian minister, as often happens, becomes 
the pastor of a Congregational church, he does 
not change his ecclesiastical relations, but re- 
mains in connection with the Presbytery—as the 
Plan stipulates—although there may be a very 
respectable association of Congregational pastors 
in his immediate vicinity. This is very much as 
if a closeeccommunion Baptist minister were set- 
tled over an open-communion Baptist church—an 
embarrassing position for both parties. But it is 
too apt to be the case that through the example 
and influence of its pastor the church itself is 
gradually drawn into connection with the Pres- 
bytery, enrolled upon its minutes, and in a mea- 
sure controlled by its decisions, until the inde- 
pendency and self-government of the church are 
lost. There have been instancesin which the claim 
has been set up that it belonged to the Presbytery 
to instal a Congregational minister over a Con- 
gregational church because that church held a 
nominal connection with the Presbytery, and this 
has sometimes resulted in a painful collision of 
interests. The evils of the Plan wax” worse 
and worse, as on the one hand the spirit of New 
England church-independence is reviving, and on 
the other the reins of ecclesiastical government 
are beginning to be drawn more tightly. In 
studying “the things that make for peace,” it 
seems to me that there need be no violent dis- 
ruption of existing relations; but that the prin- 
ciple should be fixed that Congregational churches 
will have pastors who are Congregationalists in 
sentiment and in their ecclesiastical relations; 
and that the Congregational pastors in a given 
district will form Associations, after the manner 
of New England, and will not enter into mem- 
bership with other ecclesiastical bodies. This 
will in the end promote real union. Only let 
these Associations be purely ministerial and un- 
authoritative, and not like many at the West, 
ecclesiastical machines constructed in imitation 
of Presbytery to regulate the churches. I hope 
that brethren from New England emigrating to 
the West will remember that there are Congrega- 
tional churches there, and that Congregational- 
ism can flourish at the West, if its own sons 
will not adopt the suicidal policy of former years. 
Presbyterianism does not need the fostering care 
and generous liberality of New England, now 
that cities stand on the site of log cabins. I hope 
also that Congregatijonalists from this city and 
from New England traveling westward will re- 
member their brethren of like faith with kindly 
sympathy, and give them the right hand of fel- 
lowship. It might even be expedient to revive 
the apostolic method of going from place to place 
“confirming the churches.” But above all, may 
brotherly love for all that are in Christ Jesus 
abound more and more. T. 

WAY SIDE LEAVES.—No. 4. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, AND THE UNIVERSITY. 

It was at just ‘the turn of the day,’ after the 
sun had passed the meridian by perhaps half an 
hour, on a clear cool afternoon at the end of Oc- 
tober, that my friend and myself left Staunton, 
for Richmond and the North. We had travelled 
all the morning in company with a slave-driver, 
who with two of his captives—a full-grown 
woman, and a child some ten years old—was 
still with us, on his way to the market at Rich- 
mond. It brought the differences of latitude 
somewhat vividly to mind, to be riding side by 
side with a man whose regular business it was to 
buy and sell men and women, as if they had 
been horses or pigs, or yards of broadcloth ; and 
it was some time before the air of the coach came 
to seem quite as fluid and clear as it had been 
before. But the fumes of the brandy which the 
gentleman drank were more than enough to over- 
come the savor of brimstone, if there were any 
such about him; and as he kept himself for the 
most part on the outside of the coach, giving us 
the preferable company of the ‘chattels’ he was 
transporting, we managed to get on without much 
trouble. Two young ladies who journeyed with 
us seemed even to be under his especial protec- 
tion; it being thought probably by their friends 
that they were not of sufficiently brunette com- 
plexion to make it possible for him to sell them 
to advantage. And all along the route to Rich- 
mond, which he had doubtless traversed hundreds 
of times on similar errands, he was in high 
favor with taverners and coachmen. American 
morality is certainly a morality ‘of points and 
parallels.’ 

After dining at the thriftless looking village of 
Waynesborough—some ten miles from Staunton 
—we began the ascent of the Blue Ridge, at the 
celebrated Rock-Fish Gap ; and for the last time 
on the journey my friend and myself had the 
liberty, and used it, to walk up the mountain. 
The walk is said to be, if I mistake not, two 
miles in length. But in looking back to it, it 
seems hardly possible that we found it so long. 
At any rate it was a pleasant and rapid one, and 
brought us to the summit of the ascent some time 
before the coach. The view from this point had 
been so warmly extolled to us before we reached 
it, that I think we were both conscious of some 
disappointment, as we looked out upon it. It is 
very extensive, and in the summer season is 
probably very beautiful. But it wanted the 
grandeur of the mountain scenery, and the glory 
of their forests in their autumnal dress. The 
prominent features of the scene were neither so 
sublime on the one hand, and overwhelming to 
the imagination, nor so rich and decorated on the 
other—as they might perhaps have been in sum- 
mer—as altogether to fill, and even to exalt and 
enlarge the sensibility to such impressions. It 
had even a somewhat cold and bare look, as it 
presented itself to us. The leaves had mostly 
fallen from the trees; the brooks seemed to shiver 
as they glanced through it to the river; and the 
sunshine rather lay upon it thinly, as if it had 
struggled through an atmosphere condensed and 
chill, than rested upon it lovingly, in flooding 
richness, as it had done among the mountains. 
We were not sorry therefore when the coach 
overtook us, and the descent began. 

It was nine o'clock in the eveni fore we 
reached Charlottesville, the seat of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and in the immediate vicinity of 


Mr. Jefferson’s “ Monticello.” But we had a fine 
view of the University buildings, in the clear and 
glowing moonlight, and brought away perhaps 
as vivid an impression of them as if we had been 
able+to spend hours in theirsurvey. They stand 
at the distance of a mile from the village, occu- 
pying a large extent of ground appropriated for 
the purpose, and presenting a quite commanding 
and beautiful appearance. From thedoot of the 
lawn where the carriage-way passes, one looks 
up to the Rotunda, at the opposite extremity; a 
building of very considerable size and elevation, 
containing the library, the museums, the mineral- 
ogical cabinets, the lecture-room and chapel, and 
at the summit the observatory. On either side 
of the bioad lawn, and extending from the road- 
side to the line of the Rotunda, are the houses 
(or pavilions as they are there called) for the ten 
professors ; with some intermediate buildings for 
the accommodation of students. And farther 
out, to the right hand and to the left of this 
broad lawn, standing back-to-back to the pro- 
fessors’ houses but at a little distance from them, 
are long ranges of one-story houses used as dor- 
mitories for the students; with buildings at the 
ends and in the middle for the boarding-houses, 
or University hotels. This arrangement of the 
buildings was the work of Mr. Jefferson; and 
something of military and martinet exactness 
seems manifest in it. One cannot but feel that if 
he had had the oversight of the gardens at Ver- 
sailles, the yew-trees would have been clipped, 
and the straight graveled walks laid out and 
kept, with even more than“their famed precision. 
What is wanting, however, of picturesqueness 
and variety in this arrangement, is probably com- 
pensated by the convenient proximity which it 
secures between teachers and students, and the 
more easy division of the latter into classes and 
ranks. 

The University was represented to us as ina 
more flourishing conditin, both outwardly and 
internally, than it has enjoyed before for many 
years. It numbers in all some three hundred 
students ; and the spirit of order and quietness 
prevails among them to an extent hardly to have 
been anticipated at the beginning of the last 
Instrum. We rode during part of our journey 
with a elassmate and friend of young Symmes, 
by whom the lamented Prof. Davis was killed a 
few years since ; and while he gave us incidental 
glimpses that were very striking at the riot and 
dissipation which at that time prevailed among 
the students, he spoke ‘of that event as the occa- 
sion of a reaction, which had ever since worked 
steadily toward better things. The present Pro- 
fessors are men of attainments and high charac- 
ter, and are much esteemed among the students. 
It illustrates the extent of the change which has 
taken place among the latter, and in some degree 
also the different customs which obtain on that 
parallel—that at the close of the last annual ses- 
sion the citizens of Charlottesville, grateful for 
the year-long peace they had been permitted to 
enjoy, gave the students a public Dinner, with 
speeches, &c., in testimony of thetr regard. A 
more suggestive and interesting fact, however, 
was that which we learned from one of the 
undergraduates, who was for a short distance our 
fellow-passenger :—that inasmuch as the funda- 
mental law of the University, devised by Mr. 
Jefferson, prohibits the Corporation from em- 
ploying a chaplain for the students, these have 
chosen one for themselves, and for some years 
past have raised by a voluntary contribution the 
amount of his salary. The Corporation of 
course can establish no order of daily worship ; 
but the students have established such an order 
for themselves, at which their chaplain regularly 
officiates. And morning and evening prayers are 
said to be quite as well attended among them, as 
by the students in those Northern Colleges where 
the moral sensibility is quickened by fines. Sab- 
bath worship, too, is maintained ; and the young 
Presbyterian clergyman who at present officiates 
as chaplain, recently expressed to a friend of 
mine his great gratification at the intelligent in- 
terest displayed by the students in the truths of 
the Gospel. As I was sitting a few evenings 
after in the parlor of a gentleman in Richmond, 
who is Treasurer I believe of the State Bible So- 
ciety, he read an extract from the letter of an 
agent of that Society, communicating among 
other recent contributions to the cause of Bible- 
circulation, one of TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS from 
the Faculty and students of the University. And 
everywhere I found the Christian people of Vir- 
ginia looking thither with gratitude and hope. 
The intention of Mr. Jefferson, that the institu- 
tion should be essentially a godless and infidel 
establishment, has been signally baffled and over- 
tuled; and the prospect is that direct religious 
influences having gained recognition and foot- 
hold there, will prevail in coming time with 
steadily increasing and beneficent power. 

Charlottesville is a thriving and handsome 
town; growing almost rapidly in size and im- 
portance. It has several churches, and good 
schools; and as we drove rapidly through it 
looked ‘ peert’ and prosperous beyond most of its 
class. We caught a glimpse of Monticello, in 
the distance ; but with a very undemocratic dis- 
regard of the ‘sage’ who once dwelt there, and 
whose memory in some minds may still invest 
the spot with especial attraction, we did not 
pause to visit it, but after a single night’s rest 
passed on to Richmond. 


RICHMOND. 

This beautiful city is visited so frequently by 
travellers from the North, and has been described 
so often and so picturesquely, that I shall attempt 
no more than a very general sketch of it. It 
would be impossible, indeed, within reasonable 
newspaper limits, to do justice to the many ob- 
jects of interest which we met in it, or the plea- 
sure which we enjoyed. The letters of intro- 
duction with which friends had furnished us 
opened freely the doors of Southern hospitality ; 
and a glow comes over the heart every time I 
think of Richmond—from the pleasant remem- 
brance of the repeated and cordial welcomes 
which greeted us so kindly, while we were 
strangers, They made us at home at once; and 
the city will always look more roseate through 
the light they have given-it. With the aid of 
friends there, too,.and in the exercise of some 
native inquisitiveness and perseverance, we found 
our way toalmost every object of general interest 
within the limits of the city; and gained a far 
more clear and comprehensive knowledge of it 
than we could have got as mere lodgers at the 
hotel. 

The James River, along whose northern bank 
Richmond is built, is just above the city a very 
rapid and broken stream, descending for five 
miles with great swiftness and violence along a 
rocky channel. It is admirably adapted there- 
fore to the propelling of machinery, but as abso- 
lutely unnavigable as the side of a mountain. 
At the wharves of the city, however,—which 
are not only some way below the centre of resi- 
dences but a mile or so below that of business, 
—the tide rises and falls about four feet; and 
vessels of light burthen come to them easily. 
The larger vessels must stop lower down the 
River, and send up their cargoes by lighters or 
canal-boats. The city is built upon two hills— 
named, respectively, Shockoe and Richmond. It 
is well-built and beautiful; giving indications 
along all its’ streets of the wealth and the taste 
of its inhabitants, and affording from many points 
delightful views of the adjacent country. Many 
of the houses have large yards in front and at 
the side, carefully cultivated, and filled with 
flowers which during our stay there were in 
magnificent bloom. Running vines, too, along 
the trellis-work, of piazzas and doorways, are 
very common ; and they give a charmingly rural 
aspect to parts of the city. Occasionally, also, 
one passesin his walks, what he so rarely sees 
in New York, an ancient and spacious mansion, 
—the trophy of the wealth of a previous genera- 
tion; which has evidently been for many suc- 
cessive years the family-home, and has become 
almost a venerable and sacred thing, through the 
thousand associations that have gathered about it 
—of the festivals there celebrated, and the griefs 
silent or passionate there borne, and the daily 
lives faithfully lived. Even the passer-by feels 
the peculiar charm about such family ‘ dwell- 
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their roots in the Past; and bringing it into im- 
mediate connection with the bustle of the Pres- 
ent. They give an indescribable something, of 
dignity afid stability, and family associations, to 
the aspect of the city; and make one feel that 
he is walking among spots where they who are 
in their urns have had possession before him ; 
and where it would be an honor to make himself 
aname. Taking it altogether,—so far as out- 
ward conditions of pleasantness are concerned,— 
there are few more delightful situations for resi- 
dence than Shockoe hill. 

The Public Buildings of the city are excellent. 
The Capitol is a noble edifice, externally, with 
a lofty portico in front, of Tonic columns ; and it 
occupies a commanding situation, near the heart 
of the town. But within, the accommodations 
for the Virginian legislators are less luxurious 
than might have been expected. Their desks 
are very much like the desks of a school-house ; 
cramped and unneat, and, (for all the world in 
Virginia!) badly whittled. The steps of the Cap- 
itol, and indeed the steps and pavement of nearly 
every public place we visited, looked as if the 
clouds had been raining tobacco-juice for forty 
days and forty nights without intermission, in 
drops each one of which was a particular splash. 
It was really nauseating at times to walk over 
them; and the daily repetition of such a walk 
would go far lam sure toward curing any man 
of a nascent passion for the fasciuating weed. 
It would at least be well if some Protestant Ur- 
ban would fulminate an effectual bull against its 
so free use in the churches. A statue of Wash- 
ington stands in an open hall in the centre of 
the Capitol. It is by a French artist, and is 
esteemed among the most faithful representations 
ever made of the illustrious Patriot. A bust of 
Lafayette, also, which stands in a niche near it, 
is said vividly to recall the gallant soldier. The 
Governor's House, within the public grounds 
and near the Capitol, is a fine mansion; and the 
City Hall, just in the rear, is elevated and hand- 
some. 

Among the points which we visited under the 
guidance of friends, to which my thoughts from 
this distance turn most freshly, is “Chureh-hill,” 
so called, on the eastern side of the city. It was 
a brilliant morning when we drove out to it; and 
we had from it a most delightful view—embracing 
the town, the river, the village of Manchester 
across the river, and the broad and well-culti- 
vated plantations lying below that, along the 
river-bank. The “Glebe-Church” is tere—a meet- 
ing-house of the Episcopal communion, in which 
were anciently held the assemblies of the Vir- 
ginia Convention, and where the voices of Pat- 
rick Henry and his eloquent contemporaries, were 
often heard. The wharves lie just beneath the 
brow of the hill; and the coup dail. brings the 
city in its entire arrangement distinctly before 
one. 

We visited also, as every stranger does, the 
Monumental Church ; erected for an Episcopal 
congregation on the spot where almost forty 
years ago took place the terrible conflagration of 
the Richmond Theatre, with the loss of more 
than sixty of the gay audience; thrilling the 
country, and laying the city and the State in 
tears and wailing. A simple monument of white 
marble in front of the church records the event, 
with the names of the sufferers ; and their ashes 
and calcined bones are deposited together in a 
sarcophagus beneath it. The older inhabitants 
of Richmond, cannot even yet speak without 
tears of that awful scene; in which the beauty, 
the wealth, the manly nobleness, the high official 
station of the victims gave no relief or aid; in 
which the highest and noblest of the city per- 
ished. And one cannot to this day stand thought- 
fully on the spot without feeling some shadow 
of its awfulness falling upon his soul; without 
a vivid sense of ‘the trembling and the agony 
of that unutterable night. 
it no theatre was sustained in Richmond. 
could not enter one without a shudder. 

The Medical College near this church, is a 
handsome edifice of Egyptian architecture; and 
its museum is interesting to those who have a 
fancy for skulls and spines, stripped of their 
flesh, anatomical preparations and stuffed rep- 
tiles. We visited also the Penitentiary, a mile 
or two west of the city, and were politely shown 
through it by its veteran Governor; and the 
State Arsenal which stands near the Penitentiary. 
In this are nearly a hundred soldiers, with some 
sixty thousand stand of arms, for the preserva- 
tion of the public peace, and the prevention or 
repression of insurrections among the colored peo- 
ple. We had found two kindred establishments 
before, in our journey through Virginia; one at 
Harper's Ferry—which however is a national 
and not a state institution——containing some 
ninety thousand muskets, &c.; and another and 
smaller one at Lexington. Their so frequent 
presence hardly seemed to argue that extreme 
contentedness with Slavery and love for their 
masters, on the part of the blacks, which makes 
so important a part of the Southern argument 
against Northern ‘fanatics.’ We found at this 
arsenal some ancient French cannon, of brass, 
presented long ago to the State of Virginia. 
With their age and quaint inscriptions they pos- 
sessed a high degree of interest to us ; each one 
bearing the inscription, with its date and quaint 
name, ULtmma raTIO Recum. They were of the 
era, I think, of Louis XIV. Besides these 
points we visited the Dueling Ground, across 
the James river, where Pleasants and Ritchie 
fought their murderous battle a few years since; 
the long Railroad bridge, from which one gets 
perhaps as fair a view of the river and the town as 
from any one point; and the house in which Chief 
Justice Marshall lived and died, and which still 
stands, in its ample size and unadorned simpli- 
city, a Memorial of himself. We walked over 
the Burying Ground, also, in which he sleeps. 
The inscription upon his monument is simply 
this, as I copied it upon the back of a létter: 
“ Joun Marsuaty, Son of Thomas and Mary 
Marshall, was born the 24th Sept. 1755, inter- 
married with Mary Willis Ambler the 3d Janu- 
ary 1783, departed this life the 6th July 1835.” 
There is true grandeur in this simple enumera- 
tion of the principal dates in the life of Judge 
Marshall. It seems to say that he felt himself 
and all others but equal, before GOD ; and that 
at the hour of death and in the contemplation 
of the Future, the honors he had won, and the 
triumphs he had achieved, faded utterly from his 
view, and he only retraced the lines of his do- 
mestic life. But what a meagre account is theirs 
of that giant and resolute soul which came into 
consciousness, and toiled, and wrought, and 
passed into the Future, within these limits! The 
elegant Historian, the high hearted and compre- 
hensive Statesman, the world-honored Jurist, 
the shining Exemplar of purity and majesty— 
one knowing nothing of his career would hardly 
find all this in these few dates! There is a very 
conspicuous monument in this Burial Ground to 
John H. Pleasants, whose fatal dnel I just re- 
ferred to; another to Mrs. Moore, wife of Bishop 
Moore of Va.; another to Hon. Chapman John- 
son; and others to the prominent citizens and 
sons of the Mother of Statesmen. I was sur- 
prised and gratified to find in almost the centre 
of the Ground a monument to the memory of 
that youthful astronomer and mathematician, E. 
P. Mason; in whom friends lost a brother, and 
science a votary enthusiastic and noble. “Lost!” 
whom friends rather have gained forever, in the 
sweet security of Immortality; and whose | 
exalted and purified spirit, released from the | 
body, is now reading the mysteries of science 
and of God, with higher faculty, amid the splen- 
dors of the Empyrean! 

The Cemetery—or rather the plot of ground 
designed as such, but which has as yet been 
only enclosed and graded, without being used— 
is a beautiful piece of ground on just the oppo- 
site side of the city. It is not of large extent, 
but as full of brooks and greenery and pictu- 
resque undulations, as could well be desired ; 
and commands an extensive prospect of Rich- 
mond and the vicinity. Not having been used, 
it of course wants at present the interest belong- 
ing to the simpler and more old-fashioned Burial- 
Ground; but a century hence it may be as rich 
as that is, in the memories of the dead, and 
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